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Editorial 
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ITH THE ADVENT Of nuclear weapons, the issues of world strategy, 

defence and disarmament have become the vital concern of everyone. 
These problems are moral as well as practical. The proper attitude to war 
and weapons has troubled the consciences of Christians throughout the 
ages, and the ability virtually to destroy the human race which the new 
weapons have given, makes the question yet more urgent. But it is only by 
understanding the problem that a Christian can properly decide where he 
stands. Survival, therefore, welcomes the publication of the pamphlet, 
Christians and Atomic War, which has been prepared by a distinguished group 
under the auspices of the British Council of Churches, and is grateful to the 
Council for the opportunity to reprint some extracts. The Christian attitude, 
in this case to foreign policy, is also the subject of the second major article in 
this issue, by Mr. George Kennan, which originally appeared in a series of 
lectures. Those who wish to study this aspect of defence issues further may 
find the Bibliography on page 104 of interest. 

Delivery systems in the nuclear armoury of the United States are now so 
varied that it is difficult to follow the bewildering changes by which weapons 
are developed and discarded, it seems, almost daily. Two articles in this 
issue, one on strategic and the other on tactical weapons, provide a reference 
guide to those at present in production or development. 

The Soviet contribution deals with a narrower field than we normally 
cover. It does show, however, that difficulties in defence matters are not 
confined to one side of the Iron Curtain. This is a factor which is sometimes 
overlooked in the West when appraising the relative strength of the two 
camps. 

At the time of writing there is a dispute in the Printing Industry. This 
issue has therefore been confined to thirty-two pages. 
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Christians 


and 


Atomic War 


—_ PRIMARY LOYALTY of Christians is to 
God. They are His people, and they seek to 
live according to His will. But they are not 
detached from the world; they are involved in 
its life. In this country they are found amongst 
those responsible for forming the policy of the 
nation, and carrying out its defence. All of us 
owe our livelihood, our standard of living, our 
democratic freedoms, to the present position of 
Britain in the world. In so far as we believe we 
should accept those benefits, we must face the 
fact that they are dependent upon the use of 
political and military power. . . . 

Earlier generations of Christians could re- 
main a little detached from the cruder aspects 
of national power. These only showed themselves 
under threat of war or in war itself. Even then 
public opinion could exercise a restraining in- 
fluence, and in any event the damage which 
armed force could accomplish was limited. All 
this has changed in our century, and particularly 
with the advent of nuclear power. We are 
uncomfortably aware that weapons, and the 
means of their distribution, are now in existence 
which, once used, no public opinion could 
affect, and which might destroy millions of 


The pamphlet from which these extracts are taken 
was written on the basis of discussions in a 
group appointed by the International Department of 
the British Council of Churches. There is no 
suggestion that the Department, or the Council, 
necessarily endorses the opinions expressed. 
The Council at a meeting held on April 22, 1959, 
passed the following resolution in regard to it : 
The Council receives the pamphlet entitled 
‘Christians and Atomic War’ and authorizes its 
publication, commending it for careful study 
of the issues raised. 
(By permission of The British Council of Churches) 


human beings. And we further know that we 
cannot simply dismiss nuclear power. We must 
now ‘live with the bomb’ or with the possibility 
of its being made... . 

Our study, as Christians, is of ‘the moral 
aspects’. We are concerned with the will of God 
in this matter, with what is right and what is 
wrong in His eyes. At the same time we live in 
a world full of dangerous possibilities, in which 
any British government must have a defence 
policy and the means of carrying it out. Our 
duty is to make up our minds, as Christians, on 
the nature of that policy and the character and 
extent of the means. Only by doing so can we 
bring an informed Christian opinion to bear 
upon them. To put it bluntly, we do not believe 
that our country should be, or can be defended, 
especially in a nuclear age, without taking the 
consequences for ourselves, our neighbours and 
the whole of mankind into urgent consideration. 
The whole meaning of ‘defence’ has been 
altered. The validity of the concept is in 
question. 

But that last statement greatly over-simplifies 
the predicament we face. There are many moral 
dilemmas for our nation and for ourselves as 
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Christians, because of the forces that are loose 
in the world, the different, often competing, 
values which we recognize, and the practical 
situations which are the consequences of our 
own actions, or the actions of others. A recent 
American writer has put our predicament very 
clearly: ““We come to grips with none of the 
great problems of human society until we 
recognize that, unlike problems in Euclidean 
geometry, they represent dilemmas — that is, 
they are not problems for which there are a 
complete set of answers, problems which can be 
absolutely solved by any reasoning or any 
device available to us, problems that have solu- 
tions devoid of evil. They are, instead, problems 
to be suffered, to be lived with, to be controlled, 
to be mitigated, to be gradually reduced to 
some manageable proportions — to be com- 
pletely overcome, if at all, only in the fullness of 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 


It is part of the secularization of the times that 
men think there must be a simple way forward 
to ‘broader sunlit uplands’ of historical progress. 
The Christian, while full of longing and hope, 
knows that history is not like that. His abiding 
confidence does not lie in any certainty that 
history will work itself out to a millennium, but 
rather that it will remain a struggle of good 
and evil till the day God chooses to complete 
His purpose and bring all things to their end. 
As the Christian seeks his duty in the nuclear 
age, he will not be surprised to find that there 
is no way at one stroke to abolish the dangers in 
which mankind stands. A thousand acts of dis- 
obedience create a tangle which demands the 
patience of a thousand acts of faithfulness to 
begin to unravel. And that requires a close and 
detailed study of the knot itself, in all its 
obstinate reality. . . . 

It must be evident that in order to get into 
sharp focus the detailed questions of defence, a 
number of larger questions had to be begged. 
Of these, three are outstanding. (a) Is the issue 
between the West and Communism an ultimate 
one? (b) What is worth defending? (c) Is power 
or force a proper instrument for nations to use? 

(a) Is the issue between East and West 
ultimate, unbridgeable and of a kind which 
justifies defence at any cost? There are negative 

* Louis J. Halle in Choice for Survival. 
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replies to this question deriving from a plain 
humanitarianism. Human beings on either side 
share the joys and sorrows of our human lot, 
and much of their experience outside political 
life, in the life of family and friends, in apprecia- 
tion of the arts or in the daily round of duties, 
contains at least something valuable that is 
shared in common. Moreover, both groups of 
societies wrestle with the one problem — how to 
design a proper life for men in a society that 
becomes ever more highly organized in response 
to the demands of industry and technology. 
Perhaps the tractor factory manager in Detroit 
or Coventry has become more like the tractor 
factory manager in Stalingrad than we realize. 

But if we look at this question not simply with 
the eyes of a sensible and sober human being but 
in the disconcerting illumination of the Christian 
gospel the picture is sharper. The crux of the 
gospel is found where men combine without 
exception to crucify the Son of God. At that 
point the argument amongst them as to their 
relative virtue is silenced, and all have fallen 
terribly short of their duty and true destiny. The 
controversy with which the Bible deals is not 
that between rival human groups, but the con- 
troversy in which men are engaged with God. 
As we wake up to the reality of this conflict, 
which does not strike us daily in the headlines 
but is acknowledged by the faithful as lying 
behind all the headlines, we are driven to 
penitence rather than self-justification. We are 
one with all men in our failure, and one also in 
that Christ died because of us all. This core of 
our faith calls in question at once the kind of 
self-righteousness which proclaims the West- 
East conflict as simply the confrontation of good 
and evil. It challenges the pretension which 
easily identifies our cause with God’s, or our 
victory with His. None of our societies is well 
pleasing to Him — that is the unpalatable fact 
that our pride would resist to the death. 

But the death and resurrection of Christ speak 
not only of the universal rebellion of mankind, 
but also of the vast mercy of God Who in con- 
demning also breaks open a door of forgiveness 
and mercy and new beginnings. Christ died for 
sinners in order to reconcile them to God. 
Christians therefore must look beyond conflict 
to reconciliation. Our resistance to what we 
believe dangerously wrong in the Communist 
method and objective must be of a kind that 
looks beyond the real but partial issues of the 
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moment to the day when our enemies are over- 
come in a repentance to which we ourselves 
contribute as well as they. The man who knows 
how great is his own cancelled debt should make 
a bad debt-collector. 

In terms of defence policy this means that we 
are governed by the necessity to match a resolute 
defence of the public interests of mankind with 
such temperateness and restraint in the means 
we use as will leave open a door of reconcilia- 
tion. We are to love our neighbour as ourselves — 
our allies and the nations that depend on our 
protection, and moreover we must love our 
enemies. The relevance of these principles will 
be examined more closely later. 

(b) Is there anything worth defending? From 
what has been said above it might appear that 
the international conflicts of today have no real 
significance at all. While they may have less 
than our pride pretends, they have a good deal 
more than our laziness and longing for peace 
and quiet prompt us to believe. God still rules 
the whole earth according to His purposes for 
men, bringing down proud empires that 
threaten man’s life, lifting up the weak and out- 
cast, and frustrating all our attempts to impose 
on humanity a design we find convenient but 
which falls short of His design. 

It is necessary to look closely at the issues of 
principle that divide East and West. Christians 
know that there are no final solutions in history, 
but a continuing journey in which men have to 
experiment with their changing and developing 
societies, adjust, modify, repent and begin 
afresh. This means that history is not something 
that works to its own fulfilment, a system closed 
up within itself. But God stands over it, always 
calling men forward to an unknown destiny 
which is in His time and hands, at the end of 
which stands judgment as well as fulfilment. 

This kind of political humility and agnosticism 
involves an open society in which no solutions 
are final, no power absolute, and one in which a 
man can appeal over the heads of existing 
human authority to the only truly humane and 
ultimate authority of God Himself. Only in 
such a society is the spirit of man free to breathe 
and grow. We know too well how uncertainly 
such a society is preserved in the West, but at 
least we can rejoice that the principle is not 
overtly denied. 

The danger of Communist power, on the 
contrary, lies in its objective of establishing a 


certain human authority as ultimate, beyond 
which there is no appeal, of imposing a certain 
ideological solution to our political and economic 
problems as final when at best it can be only 
temporary, and thus of trying to fix in rigid 
form the pattern of man’s life according to a 
human design. This attempt, just because it 
goes against the grain of the human nature God 
has given us, leads to inevitable harshness and 
oppression, as people try to squeeze mankind 
into a shape unsuited to it. It involves playing 
fast and loose with truth, lest the truth call in 
question the accepted ideology. It involves the 
attempt to imprison the free spirit of man in 
ways bound in the end to lead to irruption. And 
it necessarily involves the denial of religious 
freedom, whereby a man can call in question 
the justice of the highest human powers in the 
name of God Who is the ruler of the whole 
earth. 

This profound contemporary battle is one 
which Christians more than most ought humbly 
to understand. On the one hand it is familiar to 
the Bible. On the other, the Churches themselves 
have not been guiltless in history of trying to 
impose doctrinal solutions to human affairs at a 
similar cost. And history has shown that such 
attempts lead to tragedy, the bitterest of con- 
flicts and great human suffering before they 
reach their appointed end. To hold back the 
spread of Communist power today, with all the 
dangers involved, may cost humanity less than 
the price to be paid later if its empire grows and 
men then are driven to revolt within it. 

The danger of the proud pretensions of Com- 
munism also lies in its evoking a counter pride 
in the West. But there is much in the Com- 
munist critique of western society which we 
ought to heed, and which could be of value once 
it is dissociated from Communist megalomania. 
In this sense the West is playing for time, both 
to put its own house in better shape, and to 
await the day when the heat and fury of the 
Communist advance abates, and the terms of 
the open society can be applied to international 
relations. 

All of this illuminates what we should mean 
when we call for peace. Peace is not simply the 
absence of armed conflict, but the state of 
human affairs in which men are enabled to be 
true men in their relationship with one another. 
Aversion from war may be rooted in cowardice 
and self-regard. Dedication to peace involves a 
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constant and costly responsibility for our 
neighbours, that the life open to them may be of 
the kind for which they were created. This is 
the potentiality which is worth defending. 

(c) We are inevitably faced with the third 
question. Is power and force a proper instru- 
ment for nations to use, especially in the light of 
the monstrous weight of force now at man’s 
disposal ? 

Evidently God Who is Almighty, creator and 
preserver of all, uses His power to achieve His 
will. He sets limits to our free actions. If we 
touch fire we are burned and there is no 
reprieve. Yet within His providential order 
(without which our lives would not be possible), 
He has disclosed a deeper mystery, that to meet 
us in love He is prepared to come totally 
defenceless as a child, and to give Himself to 
death at our hands, bearing our evil wholly 
Himself. For this last reason the Christian 
Church cannot defend itself by the sword, and its 
truest glory and defence is the blood of martyrs. 
The Church exists to be a witness to the things 
Christ has done, and to conform to them for the 
sake of all men. But a member of the Church is, 
as the Bible shows, not less, but perhaps even 
more than most, also responsible for his neigh- 
bour and the ordering of the world’s life, the 
framework of justice and order in which the 
Church can bear its witness. He is a citizen 
as well as a churchman - and here is his 
dilemma. His debt to the rest of humanity is 
great and his service must correspond. 

The function of government is different from 
the function of the Church, and the tendency of 
modern secularism to expect from government 
something other than properly belongs to it 
is responsible for confusion at this point. The 
task of government is to order the present life of 
men, resolve conflicts of interest and direct the 
political affairs of society with wisdom and 
justice and without arbitrariness or respect of 
persons ; all that we mean by the rule of law. In 
order to do this it must have the right and power 
of compulsion, not only to restrain the criminal 
but to pursue any coherent policy amidst the 
clash of a multitude of wills. But its use of force 
and compulsion are required to be tempered by 
the necessities of the case, and to be subject to 
humane laws. 

In the international relations of governments, 
however, we have as yet only the slightest 
development of law, and until there is in sight 
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some international authority to enforce law, 
the situation is in the strict sense one of anarchy. 
Christians with many others are concerned to 
develop international organs of law and order 
and to preserve the authority of such as already 
exist, the International Court of Justice, for 
instance. But nothing is gained by exaggerating 
their present capacities, or imagining that at 
such a moment of spiritual confusion as the 
present an international rule of law enforced by 
international government is just around the 
corner. 

We therefore reckon with the fact that the 
structures of such international order as exists 
are built in part on the power and force of 
states to defend their interests. But there is a 
long Christian tradition, honoured more often 
in the breach than the observance, that the 
exercise of force by a state can be justified only 
to the extent that the cause it is used to defend 
is grave enough to balance the evil it produces. 
There are ways of using police force, even in our 
domestic society, which would lead to much 
greater efficiency in stopping the criminal but 
which would be a grave threat to other valuable 
things like democratic liberty. And there are 
degrees of force, now in our hands, to deter the 
international aggressor which would cause 
devastation out of all proportion to the gain. 
The tendency in the two last Great Wars has 
been to throw in all the force available without 
restraint, and this as much as anything has 
called in question the role of force in inter- 
national affairs. Nuclear weapons have brought 
us to the end of that road, and the rest of this 
chapter is an attempt to turn back along the 
path to find a better one. 

With all this in mind we look again at the 
practical situation disclosed earlier and ask 
whether Christian insight can suggest right 
choices in the delicate matters of defence and 
disarmament. 


Total War 


We must note with the gravest attention that it 
is at present the West that is in danger of 
threatening to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons, large or small, in certain circum- 
stances, and this because of the situation it has 
allowed to arise. Just because these weapons, 
especially in the megaton range, represent the 
use of force and destruction out of all proportion 
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to any human ends they might serve, a first 
duty is to work for policies that get the West out 
of this position with the utmost speed. The 
possession of megaton weapons is justified only 
if it is the sole practical means of inhibiting our 
adversaries from using them and so unleashing 
disaster on men; and until a system is devised 
to put this power out of the reach of inter- 
national conflict. 

Here we face our bitterest problem. In order 
to inhibit megaton attack, each side must have 
reason to believe that retaliation is a danger to 
be reckoned with. That means realistically that 
each must have the will to use these weapons in 
retaliation in the last resort. And although there 
are limits to what can be contemplated even in 
retaliation, to declare and define them is to run 
the danger of tempting the adversary to exceed 
them in the belief that by so doing he can secure 
all he desires. This appears to be a cardinal 
instance of a problem which cannot ‘be ab- 
solutely solved by any reasoning . . .” but 
instead a problem ‘to be suffered, to be lived 
with, to be controlled, to be mitigated, to be 
gradually reduced to some manageable pro- 
portions — to be completely overcome, if at all, 
only in the fullness of time’. 

One important step in this process of control 
and mitigation seems clear. For the purpose of 
inhibiting the enemy from using his megaton 
weapons it is not necessary to be able to surpass 
him in frightfulness, but only to face him with 
the certainty of severe retaliation, sufficient to 
make the adventure too costly. It is not his 
destruction that Christians seek, but a restraint 
upon his power to destroy. If it remains tech- 
nically necessary to ensure that a severe 
retaliation can be mounted after thermonuclear 
attack, this is still a smaller task than guarantee- 
ing to match the utmost the enemy can do. To 
take a risk of this kind holds out the prospect of 
some alleviation ; a lowering of the temperature 
of mutual terror, a release of resources for more 
rational defence instruments and so a reduction 
in the number of situations in which the West 
might have to choose between surrender and 
the use of H-bombs. 


The Cost in Money and Sovereignty 


To take the road leading away from the West’s 
present reliance on ultimate weapons may mean 
reliance for the time being on nuclear weapons 


in the smaller ranges, not because this is desir- 
able but because it is an inescapable stage on 
the way, which may offer certain possibilities of 
reducing present danger. But the objective 
must be to escape if possible from this necessity 
also. Here there are two serious obstacles. 

First, the building and equipping of con- 
ventional forces able to hold situations at present 
defended with nuclear weapons will cost the 
West a lot of money. It is a proper duty of 
Christians to help our society to see the hard 
choice with which it is presented, that if it 
wants to escape present dangers it will be ex- 
pensive. Who is ready to pay? It remains true 
that where our treasure is there also is our 
heart. If we value a rising living standard 
more than world order we can have it, but 
probably will enjoy it very briefly. 

Secondly, the prospect of escape from so great 
a reliance on nuclear weapons would be en- 
hanced if the defence effort of the West were 
more frankly co-ordinated. It is not easy for a 
country like Britain, which so recently found 
itself almost alone in resisting tyranny at a 
critical moment, to forego the possibility that if 
necessary she could again ‘go it alone’. Here 
Christians, for whom patriotism ought to be 
ennobled by a larger view of mankind, have 
witness to give to a God who raises up nations 
and brings them down, and who is surely call- 
ing us today to adventure in wider loyalties 
than those of the nation states of recent cen- 
turies. The traditional pattern of national 
sovereignty is under judgment and an attempt 
to cling to it may well be one of the reasons for 
our present dangers. 


Establishing Limitations 


Yet however successfully the lower scales of 
armament were improved to reduce our reliance 
on nuclear weapons, the possibility remains that 
a conflict begun with rifles may extend in 
violence to the limit if one side or the other sees 
no other way of avoiding defeat. Again the 
democratic societies of the West, whose govern- 
ments are responsible to whole populations, may 
find it more difficult than an authoritarian 
régime to switch on and switch off military 
operations. Christians in those societies can be 
a stabilizing influence, in the midst of fear and 
passion, to uphold the principle that military 
operations are directed to maintain the welfare 
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of mankind and not to liquidate opponents of 
our will and purpose. That insight involves the 
insistence that the humiliation or uncondi- 
tional surrender of the enemy must not be our 
intention, but simply the securing of his 
adherence to a just pattern of international 
behaviour. So with any military operation must 
go clear and public definition of reasonable 
terms for the return to negotiation. The in- 
sistence on this may be one of the best things we 
can do to provide that if hostilities break out 
they do not quickly get out of control. 

Another possibility exists to inhibit the rapid 
spread of hostilities from a minor exchange of 
fire to all-out bombardment. It is to make both 
military and psychological preparation to 
reduce the danger. If the public and the enemy 
know that a policy exists to limit rigidly the 
military response to an attack, and keep it 
proportionate to the threat offered, there is less 
chance that misunderstanding or panic will 
provoke an unintentional catastrophe. The 
existence of standing orders, however veiled their 
detail, aimed at confining military action as to 
targets and weapons as closely as possible 
would, if it were known, be a strong incentive to 
the enemy to exercise a like restraint, in view 
of present alternatives. And restraint is a major 
Christian objective. 


The Christian Community 


All that has been said so far concerns the'dis- 
crimination Christians can bring to public 
policy. Their choices lie among the politically 
possible, and their actions are taken by engaging 
jointly with fellow citizens who share the same 
political objective. At what point a Christian is 
called to withdraw from public life, or, more 
difficult still, to ally himself with a group which 
aims to frustrate accepted national policy, 
cannot be considered here, but both raise grave 
issues of both principle and practicability. 

But the Christian has also to consider his life 
in the Church, and the ways in which the 
corporate life of the Church impinges upon these 
matters. Here we are thinking not so much what 
Christians should advocate, but what the 
Church and its members should be. For the 
characteristic contribution of the Church is to 
exhibit before men a new order, in being, on 
the earth. It works by precept and example and 
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by the kind of men it nourishes for the service 
of the world. | 

In the first place it is a community of people 
whose hope is surely fixed on God. So they 
know what it is to say: “Therefore will we not 
fear though the earth be removed. And though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea’. The very horror of the dangers that sur- 
round mankind is a temptation to fear, and 
passions are roused when so much is at stake. 
There was never greater need for people who 
“have settled their account with the judgment 
and doom which hangs over our civilization by 
an inward acceptance of the possibility of such 
a fate and have thereby gained victory over it’’. 
Such people ought to be able to go on thinking 
clearly and wisely when others around them 
greatly need that service. As a stabilizing 
factor in the community they will have a role 
to play not less important because it is so often 
hidden in the daily round. 

Secondly, the Church is, or should be, the 
open society par excellence, the people who 
acknowledge the partial and corrupted nature 
of all our achievements, who wait upon God 
and look for the new things He calls them to 
undertake. The worship and prayer of the 
Church is the prophylactic of mankind against 
the disease of political fanaticism. 

Thirdly, here in the Church’s own life peace 
should be not so much discussed as exhibited. 
Here is the place where economic justice is to 
be manifest as a ‘pilot scheme’ for men, where 
the differences of race are brought to harmony. 
And in general here men can rightly look for a 
unity over-arching the political curtains of the 
day, where people in spite of their differences 
are at one in trusting their one Saviour alone 
for their safety and by Him are united. The 
distance we are from this needs no elaboration, 
even within our own country, let alone inter- 
nationally; and it is a sober thought that 
national sovereignty may prove less intractable 
than denominational separateness. As we seek 
to minister to a broken world we must do so 
with the recollection that judgment must begin 
at the house of God. 


WAYS FORWARD 


This pamphlet has attempted to lay out the 
facts of Defence and Disarmament for Christian 
judgment. Its character has been based on the 
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conviction that without a sound knowledge of 
the given situation our judgments, opinions and 
actions are likely to be worthless. So the first 
general pre-requisite of any remedial steps to be 
taken by ordinary men and women is that they 
should have reasonable access to the facts. The 
official mind may well hesitate to open up the 
main debate in public for fear that superficial 
and irresponsible (or frightened or duped) 
groups might fetter government freedom to 
pursue what is considered a wise policy. If that 
is so, then a function of the Christian com- 
munity is both to press for treatment as re- 
sponsible adults and also to contribute balance 
and stability in the community in assessing the 
tough factors in the situation. This whole sub- 
ject is pre-eminently one in which everybody is 
involved, and no one can afford carelessness or 
irresponsibility. 

A second general requirement which has 
emerged from earlier chapters is that we should 
look again at the problem of marrying firmness 
with restraint in the exercise of national power 
in international affairs. We are burdened with 
the guilt and fear of recent unrestricted warfare. 
We must ask afresh whether that arose from our 
fault rather than the necessities of the case, and 
whether it need necessarily, ever happen again. 
This question is raised in greater detail later. 

Thirdly, the close interweaving of defence and 
disarmament policies has been noticed. Certain 
forms of defence make any moves towards dis- 
armament almost impossible, and certain 
schemes of disarmament ease greatly the defence 
problem. This is also elaborated below, but 
here we ask the general question whether those 
responsible for defence take sufficiently into 
their calculations the effect of what they plan on 
the parallel policies of disarmament. There is 
danger in pursuing a defence policy too nar- 
rowly, and out of relation to other aspects of 
foreign policy. 

Fourthly, any measures that relieve the West 
from threatening to be the first to use total war 
weapons or methods claim urgent attention. 
We must try to get out of this situation with the 
utmost energy, and ultimately to escape from all 
necessity to initiate any kind of nuclear warfare. 
Some of the practical steps for pursuing these 
ends are as follows: 

1. Total war weapons and methods. It has been 
suggested that the first duty here is to accept the 
fact that the race for supremacy in total war is 


vain. Once that is acknowledged, a sufficient 
deterrent to either side embarking on total war 
as a policy or a threat is, not that they would be 
defeated but that they would suffer enough 
themselves to make the enterprise wholly un- 
attractive. This is the present situation of nuclear 
stalemate. Once it is frankly accepted, some of 
the heat will go out of the race for the means of 
waging total war. In turn resources would be 
released for more rational defence equipment. 

As a parallel and related step in the dis- 
armament field, it would then be easier to reach 
agreement on the cessation of nuclear testing in 
the larger categories — the ones which are de- 
tectable and which involve the greatest radia- 
tion risks. And if to this could be added an 
agreement on measures to detect plans for 
surprise attack of an all-out kind, this in turn 
would further reduce the pressure at the defence 
end to perfect and multiply devices for megaton 
bombing. 

The cessation of nuclear tests is not only, and 
perhaps not primarily, to be judged in relation 
to the health hazard involved. The psychological 
effect in reducing moods and attitudes of fear, 
and the associated devices to inspect and con- 
trol the agreement, would represent substantial 
and valuable gains. And it carries also as a most 
important consequence a chance to end the 
multiplication of nuclear armed powers. 

In particular, the United Kingdom should 
watch that her own development of megaton 
armaments is not dictated by a misguided 
ambition to hold a special place in the sharing of 
defence secrets with the U.S.A. The acceptance 
of her due role in the western alliance may well 
suggest a switch of resources from total war 
capabilities to those forms of lesser armament 
that would allow her to meet threats more 
soberly and rationally. 

2. Limited war weapons and methods. This 
pamphlet has pointed to two factors which 
make for weakness at the lower levels of arma- 
ment — the levels which might offer stability 
with the least risk of blundering into a holocaust. 
The first is undue concentration of resources on 
the biggest weapons, and the other is a desire to 
keep costs down. Costs cannot be allowed to rise 
without limit, but if our western society faces 
a choice between comfortable living standards 
plus nuclear defence, and reduced living stand- 
ards plus less risky armament, then the Christian 
has a duty to make his voice heard. A general 
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attack on defence expenditure may lead us 
precisely in the wrong direction, but a willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for an increase in ex- 
penditure on sober armaments may be the price 
of survival. 

As a more balanced situation is achieved at 
the lower levels two disarmament possibilities 
come into view. In the first place, it is likely to 
be easier to negotiate a general disarmament 
plan when the two sides are more nearly in 
balance at all levels. At the same time the West’s 
reliance even on smaller nuclear weapons 
would be minimized, thus opening further 
prospects of specialized disarmament agreement, 
which in turn could further reduce reliance upon 
nuclear weapons. 

3. Measures of restraint. It has been pointed out 
that these are of two kinds — political and 
military. As to the first, once it is accepted that 
there is no such thing as victory in any major 
hostilities between the great powers, it becomes 
more than ever necessary never to engage in 
hostilities with any but limited, and publicly 
limited, objectives, of which the main one is to 
halt aggression and restore the status quo ante as a 
basis for negotiation. This form of political 
restraint needs careful forethought, particularly 
in democratic countries, and the assurance that 
military operations are strictly under political 
control. It will require a widespread determina- 
tion to turn back from many of the habits of 
thought of this century in regard to the conduct 
of war. 

Militarily, a policy of restraint requires most 
careful preliminary planning. Many believe 
that if it is to be effective in the actual circum- 
stances of hostilities, the West must state in a 
general but public way the sort of limits which it 
regards as observable so long as, at each stage, 
the enemy also observes them. When both sides 
are under such strong incentives not to let 
matters get out of hand, the gravest risk lies in 
false estimates of each others’ intentions, and 
while secrecy and surprise are traditional 
military virtues the time has come when they 
can become the road to ruin. 

4. National sovereignty. The facts have shown 
that claims to national sovereignty in defence and 
disarmament must be greatly reduced, both in 
relation to our allies and to our potential enemies. 

(a) Within the western alliance, Britain has a 
special opportunity — as a nuclear power but 
not one of the Big Two - to give a lead in this 
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matter. She can help to halt the multiplica- 
tion of nuclear armed nations by offering to co- 
ordinate more closely the whole range of her 
defence programme with her partners within 
existing alliances, and by accepting serious 
restrictions on her own freedom of action. Such a 
sacrifice is full of risks, but so is its alternative. 

Such co-ordination would also simplify and 
perhaps facilitate the conduct of disarmament 
negotiations between the two military blocs, 
because the greater the measure of agreement, 
unification and common policy in the western 
world, the easier it is to formulate clear pro- 
posals to Russia. 

(b) Abatement of sovereignty in respect of 
our potential enemies is relevant to disarma- 
ment. We have to accept, as a condition of a 
control and inspection system, the stationing at 
quite sensitive points in our country of officials 
of potential enemy powers. This is accepted 
western policy but, if its implementation be- 
comes possible, public opinion will need to be 
prepared for it. 


Personal Commitment 


The above steps are all in the sphere of public 
policies which Christians ought to consider, as 
plans which they might advocate or support in 
the political life of our country. But our duty is 
then only half done. What does the advocacy of 
such policies, or any other, imply for our own 
life? Decisions about what others should do are 
too easy if the consequences for ourselves are 
shirked. 

1. All that has been said of the grim dangers 
of the situation poses the question: what duty 
falls to me, as a Christian and citizen, in matters 
of defence and disarmament? 

For some the call to service in the defence 
forces or its reserves, or the industrial and 
scientific activity which nourishes them, is one 
which they must face and not try to evade. This 
pamphlet may be judged as supplying some of 
the facts on which a responsible decision rests. 
The facts will lead some to consider seriously 
offering a fuller participation than they had 
before. Others will be led to take a stand of 
conscientious objection to any participation in 
defence activity, as an individual act of voca- 
tion, come what may. A deep respect for each 
other’s calling and conviction will be the mark 
of our Christian community, leading perhaps to 
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the discovery that we are each in debt to the 
other. 

Another sphere of decision is that of civil 
defence. It is noteworthy that the official 
analysis of the function of civil defence in the 
nuclear age tends increasingly to a description 
of it as ‘Operation Disaster’. No longer is it 
thought of primarily as a military or political 
factor, but as preparing those who will for such 
humanitarian service as still remains possible in 
the unimaginable circumstances of nuclear 
bombing. In such circumstances of horror it is 
surely the duty and privilege of Christians to 
give succour to their fellows and seek to pre- 
serve such shreds of humanity as survive. 

2. Outside the military sphere, Christians 
have the task of working for the development of 
the open society which their country claims to 
defend with arms — to resist encroachments 
prompted by a narrow concept of defence, to 
enlarge the area of justice and the respect for 
minorities, to subject power in society to the 
rule of law and to protect the weak and power- 
less. Race relations, the competition of eco- 
nomic groups, the humanizing of our tech- 
nological society, all offer opportunities for work, 
the acceptance of which can alone give moral 
validity to any defence policy. Perhaps above 


all, the willingness of our wealthy society to 
share with the vast impoverished world of Asia, 
Africa and South America, not only money but 
our lives, will be a test of our sincerity. For the 
great rift of fortune between wealthy and poorer 
lands cannot be bridged simply by economic 
action, but needs men, skilled in techniques 
and enriched by competent training, who will 
go where they are needed and identify them- 
selves in costly ways with the struggles and 
impoverishments of people who have still to 
make a future for their societies. 

3. Wise judgment and a right understanding 
of the immense issues posed for men by nuclear 
power, depend upon qualities that are hard to 
sustain just because the issues are so grave. 
The absence of panic, the hard discipline of 
facing facts however grim with an honest gaze, 
and freedom from narrow and unworthy 
passions — and all this in a temper of unyielding 
concern for human welfare — these are attitudes 
which man alone can scarcely command. But 
they are amongst the gifts of God to those who 
wait on Him, and live their troubled lives in 
the constant light of prayer. 

The full pamphlet can be obtained from the British 
Council of Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, Sloane Square, 
London, SW1. Price 2s. 
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Foreign 
Policy and 
Christian 


Conscience 


GEORGE F. KENNAN 
Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1959 


Speaking as a Presbyterian in the series of lectures 
arranged by President Mackay of the 

Princeton Theological Seminary, speaking also as a 
diplomat who has served the United States in 
responsible posts in Berlin, Vienna, Prague, 

Riga, Lisbon, Moscow, and Washington, 

Mr. Kennan discusses Christian responsibility in 


international life. (By permission of The Atlantic 
Monthly) 


I SHOULD like to say at the outset that ques- 
tions of method in foreign policy seem to me 
to be generally a much more fitting subject for 
Christian concern than questions of purpose. It 
is very difficult for us to know which of the 
specific undertakings of government in foreign 
affairs might have Christian significance and 
which might not. If there is any one thing that 
is plain about international statesmanship, it is 
the extreme difficulty of establishing in advance 
the relationship between cause and effect — of 
gauging the likely results of one’s own acts. 
The English historian Herbert Butterfield 
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has shown us with great brilliance, and so has 
our own Reinhold Niebuhr, the irony that 
seems to rest on the relationship between the 
intentions of statesmen and the results they 
achieve. I can testify from personal experience 
that not only can one never know, when one 
takes a far-reaching decision in foreign policy, 
precisely what the consequences are going to be, 
but almost never do these consequences fully 
coincide with what one intended or expected. 
This does not absolve the statesman of his 
responsibility for trying to find the measures 
most suitable to his purpose, but it does mean 
that he is best off when he is guided by firm and 
sound principle instead of depending exclu- 
sively on his own farsightedness and powers of 
calculation. And if he himself finds it hard to 
judge the consequences of his acts, how can the 
individual Christian onlooker judge them? 

All this is quite different when we come to 
method. Here, in a sense, one can hardly go 
wrong. The government cannot fully know what 
it is doing, but it can always know how it is do- 
ing it; and it can be as sure that good methods 
will be in some way useful as that bad ones will 
be in some way pernicious. A government can 
pursue its purpose in a patient and conciliatory 
and understanding way, respecting the interests 
of others and infusing its behaviour with a high 
standard of decency and honesty and humanity, 
or it can show itself petty, exacting, devious, and 
self-righteous. If it behaves badly, even the most 
worthy of purposes will be apt to be polluted ; 
whereas sheer good manners will bring some 
measure of redemption to even the most dis- 
astrous undertaking. The Christian citizen will 
be on sound ground, therefore, in looking 
sharply to the methods of his government’s 
diplomacy, even when he is uncertain about its 
purposes. 

In the fabric of international life, there are a 
great many questions that have no certain 
Christian significance at all. They represent 
conflicts between those elements of secular 
motivation which are themselves without ap- 
parent Christian meaning: commercial in- 
terests, prestige considerations, fears, and what 
not. I do not think we can conclude that it 
matters greatly to God whether the free trade 
area or the Common Market prevails in Europe, 
whether the British fish or do not fish in Ice- 
landic territorial waters, or even whether 
Indians or Pakistani run Kashmir. It might 
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matter, but it is hard for us, with our limited 
vision, to know. 

But these are all questions which reflect the 
normal frictions between peace-loving nations. 
How about the issues of the cold war? How 
about colonialism? How about aid to the under- 
developed areas? How about the United 
Nations as an institution? How about the atom? 
Are not Christian values involved in our at- 
titude towards these questions? 


Our Competition with Moscow 


In its internal policies, the state can create a 
decent human atmosphere, in which the in- 
dividual has the maximum possibility for 
grappling in a hopeful and constructive way 
with the moral problems of personal life. Or it 
can, as we have seen in the examples of Hitler 
and Stalin and the Chinese Communists, strike 
out on the most appalling lines of viciousness and 
cruelty, deliberately fostering a real sickness of 
the human spirit and inculcating on people’s 
minds, for its own purposes, suspicion, terror, 
callousness, and the habit of brutality — creating 
conditions dreadfully adverse to the success of 
the Christian cause. Christianity cannot be in- 
different to the existence of such doctrines and 
methods; and whatever prevents their spread 
and their triumph on a world scale serves, it 
seems to me, a Christian purpose. 

But I do not think this means that every 
measure that is damaging to international Com- 
munism is necessarily good and every measure 
that is acceptable to a Communist government 
is necessarily bad. The world is not that simple. 
Our competition with Moscow is not the only 
significant reality of international affairs. Our 
policies, furthermore, must take into account 
the interests of the peoples under Communist 
rule as well as those of their governments. 
Again, we have the question of method and the 
fact that not even the greatest conviction of 
righteousness in our purposes absolves us from 
the obligation of decency in method. If we 
allow ourselves to copy our adversary’s methods 
as a means of combating him, we may have lost 
the battle before we start; for this is, after all, 
what is most essentially at stake. 

Furthermore, we must not make the mistake 
of regarding international Communism as a 
static, unchanging quantity in the pattern of 
world realities. While the full-blown totalitarian 


state in all its unnatural, nightmarish horror is 
certainly an abomination in the sight of God, 
one cannot say this of the conservative authori- 
tarian state which has been the norm of 
Western society in the Christian era. And we 
must not forget that it is in this direction that 
the Soviet government, as distinct from the 
Chinese Communist government, has been 
rapidly evolving since Stalin’s death. Its 
gravitation in this direction has not been final or 
decisive, but it has not been negligible. The 
mere fact that the most characteristic feature of 
totalitarian horror, the punishment of whole 
categories of people for abstract or preventive 
reasons, has been abolished shows how far the 
Russians have come since Stalin’s day. 

Now, between democracy and traditional 
authoritarianism there are still differences, but 
they are relative and do not present clear-cut 
issues. The authoritarian regime, despite its 
origins and its sanctions, often rests on a wide 
area of popular acceptance and reflects popular 
aspirations in important degree. In democratic 
countries, on the other hand, such things as the 
operations of lobbies and political parties and the 
inevitable control of nominations by small 
groups of people tend to reduce the ideal 
representativeness of government and to make it 
hard to view the political process as much more 
than a negative expression of the popular will. 

And if you consider, as I do, that the value of 
a democratic society in the Christian sense de- 
pends not just on the fact of its enjoying certain 
rights and liberties but on the nature of the use 
made of them, then I think you have to raise 
questions about our American society of this 
day. These questions do not need to make us 
lose hope or hang our heads, but they should 
cause us to be cautious in drawing conclusions 
about the merit in God’s eyes of any particular 
form of society. 

All these considerations lead me to feel that, 
while Christian values often are involved in the 
issues of American conflict with Soviet power, 
we cannot conclude that everything we want 
automatically reflects the purpose of God and 
everything the Russians want reflects the pur- 
pose of the devil. The pattern is complex, fuzzy, 
and unstable. We must look sharply at each in- 
dividual issue before we jump to conclusions. 
We must bear in mind that there are things we 
do not know and cannot know. We must con- 
cede the possibility that there might be some 
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areas of conflict involved in this cold war which 
a Divine Power could contemplate only with a 
sense of pity and disgust for both parties, and 
others in which He might even consider us to be 
wrong. 


The UN as a Symbol of Conscience 

The sovereign national state, to which so much 
reverent devotion is paid in the various grada- 
tions of patriotism and chauvinism that make up 
national feelings, has no foundation in Christian 
principle, whatever its secular justification. No- 
where in Christ’s teachings was it suggested that 
mankind ought to be divided into political 
families of this nature, each a law unto itself, 
each recognizing no higher authority than its 
own national ego, each assuming its interest to 
be more worthy of service than any other with 
which it might come into conflict. Surely this 
whole theory is an absurdity from the Christian 
standpoint. Before we could achieve Christian 
foreign policy we would have to overcome this 
unlimited egotism of the sovereign national 
state and find a higher interest which all of us 
could recognize and serve. 

How about the United Nations? it will be 
asked. Is this not an institution which, insofar as 
it represents an endeavour to transcend national 
sovereignty, deserves our support as a vehicle of 
the Christian purpose? 

The vu.N. represents not a supergovernment, 
not a separate institutional personality, but one 
of a number of forums on which governments 
communicate with one another. It does not, in 
reality, transcend the barrier of sovereignty. Its 
members are governments, not peoples, and 
such slender authority as it sometimes possesses 
is conferred upon it by these governments, each 
still acting within the sovereign framework. 

There is no particular Christian sanctity lent 
to decisions taken in the United Nations by the 
fact that they represent the views of a majority 
of governments. Little countries are not neces- 
sarily more virtuous or more enlightened than 
big ones; and an international majority does 
not necessarily reflect the Christian answer, or 
even the most wise and courageous answer, to 
anything. 

On the other hand, the u.n. does represent 
the germ of something immensely necessary and 
immensely hopeful for this endangered world: 
namely, a sense of conscience higher than the 
national one, a sense of the fellowship of fate by 
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which we are all increasingly bound together. I 
cannot conceive of a satisfactory future for 
humanity that does not embrace, and draw its 
strength from, the growth of this consciousness. 
The present vu.N. is the symbol of it. This symbol 
is still weak and tender, but it is not insignificant. 
We must therefore cherish it and guard it, not 
burdening it beyond its strength, not looking to 
it for the impossible, but strengthening it where 
and when we can, above all in our own thoughts 
and attitudes. 

This does not mean that all u.N. decisions are 
to be taken as automatically right and good. It 
does not mean that all diplomatic questions 
should be uncritically consigned to the v.n., 
whether or not this is a suitable place for their 
discussion. But it does mean that we should be 
careful and respectful of the organization as 
such, remembering that if the idea which it 
symbolizes is ever allowed to depart from inter- 
national life, nothing else can stand between us 
and the horrors of a wholly chaotic world in 
the atomic age. 


The Moral Implications of War 

This brings me now to the questions on which I 
think a Christian might, with good conscience, 
really take a stand. They involve not just the 
national interests of individual governments but 
rather the interests of civilization: the question 
of war, and the atom, and the other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

I am aware that the institution of war has 
always represented dilemmas for Christian 
thought to which no fully satisfactory answer 
has ever been offered. I have, in the past, found 
myself unable to go along with the Quakers in 
their insistence on a sweeping renunciation of 
power as a factor in international affairs. I do 
not see the reality of so clear a distinction as they 
draw between domestic affairs and international 
affairs. The Communists have taught us that 
these two things are intimately connected, that 
civil wars have international implications and 
that international wars have domestic implica- 
tions everywhere. I am unable therefore to 
accept the view which condemns coercion on the 
international sphere but tolerates it within the 
national borders. 

But that we cannot rule out force completely 
in international affairs does not seem to me to 
constitute a reason for being indifferent to the 
ways in which force is applied — to the moral 


implications of weapons and their uses. It is 
true that all distinctions among weapons from 
the moral standpoint are relative and arbitrary. 
Gunpowder was once viewed with a horror not 
much less, I suppose, than are atomic explosives 
today. But who is to say that relative distinctions 
are not meaningful? I cannot help feeling that 
the weapon of indiscriminate mass destruction 
goes farther than anything the Christian ethic 
can properly accept. The older weapons, after 
all, were discriminate in the sense that they 
had at least a direct coherent relationship to 
political aims. They were seen as means of 
coercing people directly into doing things an 
enemy government wished them to do: evacuat- 
ing territory, desisting from given objectives, 
accepting a given political authority. A dis- 
tinction was still generally drawn, furthermore, 
prior to World War I at least, between the 
armed forces and the civilian population of a 
hostile country. Efforts were made to see that 
military action was directed only against those 
who themselves had weapons in their hands and 
offered resistance. The law of war did not yet 
permit the punishment of whole peoples as a 
means of blackmail against governments. 

In all of these respects, the atom offends. So 
do all the other weapons of mass destruction. 
So, for that matter, did the conventional 
bomber of World War II when it was used for 
area bombing. In taking responsibility for such 
things as the bombing of Dresden and Ham- 
burg, to say nothing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, 
Americans went beyond what it seems to me the 
dictates of Christian conscience should have 
allowed (which is not to say that I think their 
problem was an easy one). 

I regret, as an American and as a Christian, 
that these things were done. I think it should be 
our aim to do nothing of the sort in any future 
military encounter. If we must defend our 
homes, let us defend them as well as we can in 
the direct sense, but let us have no part in mak- 
ing millions of women and children and non- 
combatants hostages for the behaviour of their 
own governments. 

It will be said to me: This means defeat. To 
this I can only reply: I am sceptical of the 
meaning of ‘victory’ and ‘defeat’ in their re- 
lation to modern war between great countries. 
To my mind the defeat is war itself. In any case 
it seems to me that there are times when we 
have no choice but to follow the dictates of our 


conscience, to throw ourselves on God’s mercy, 
and not to ask too many questions. 


Atomic Testing 


But this is not the only moral connotation of the 
atom. There is another in the great controversy 
that has raged over the question of atomic test- 
ing, its effect on the atmosphere, and its conse- 
quences for human health. My colleagues in 
the scientific field advise me to stay away from 
this subject. They point out that there is a great 
deal about it which is not yet known; that 
scientists are themselves in wide disagreement 
about its seriousness; that I, as a scientific lay- 
man, would not even be able to understand the 
terms in which it is put. All this I readily con- 
cede; but even the little that is known to the 
general public is enough to pose a problem of 
Christian conscience. 

Let us take a random sampling of recent 
press reports. During the first eight months of 
1958, we are told, the fall-out of radioactive 
strontium on New York City increased by 25 per 
cent. Readings in Los Angeles are said by the 
health department of that city to have revealed 
for limited periods a count of five hundred to 
one thousand times the normal radioactivity in 
the atmosphere and double the intensity con- 
sidered safe for continuous exposure over a life- 
time. Only a few weeks ago observations in 
Sweden showed radioactivity at ten kilometers 
above sea-level to be five times as intense as it 
was earlier in the year, and individual particles 
were detected (apparently at ground level), 
‘larger and thought to be more radioactive, 
than any yet reported except from the im- 
mediate area of a test explosion’. A similar 
report has come from Brazil. 

All this is only the beginning; a large part of 
the fall-out from the tests conducted thus far is, 
we are told, still in the higher atmosphere and 
will not descend for years. Furthermore, the 
effect of radioactive substances on human 
health is cumulative, so that any unnatural 
exposure presumably reduces the tolerance of 
exposure from natural causes or for medical 
purposes. 

In the face of these facts, I listen with some 
amazement to the statements with which some 
of the scientists endeavour to reassure us about 
such developments. The damages, they say, 
have been ‘negligible’ so far. Not many deaths, 
they say, can be expected to ensue from this 
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increase in radioactivity compared with those 
which occur from natural causes. One scientist, 
pained and astounded at the concern about the 
radioactive particles in Sweden, explained that 
if, for example, 100 people would be killed by 
the effects of a normal atomic explosion, then 
only 102 could be expected to die from the 
effects of the increased radioactivity which 
Sweden has been experiencing. 

But whoever gave us the right, as Christians, 
to take even one innocent human life, much less 
102 or 102,000? I recall no quantitative stipula- 
tion in the Sixth Commandment. God did not 
say through Moses that to take 102,000 lives 
was wicked but 102 was all right. I fail to see 
how any of this can be reconciled with the 
Christian conscience. 

I am delighted that our government now 
shows a serious readiness to work towards the 
termination of these experiments with atomic 
explosives. We must go farther and work to- 
wards the elimination of the use of atomic 
weapons in war as well. This cannot be done in 
a day, and not all that needs to be done can be 
done by us. But we can at least make a begin- 
ning by endeavouring to free ourselves from our 
unwise dependence on atomic weapons in our 
own military calculations, from our fateful 
commitment to the first use of these weapons, 
whether or not they are used against us. 


Our Obligation to the Future 


There is a principle involved here which has 
application beyond just the field of weapons, to 
a number of other effects in the introduction of 
modern technology. We of this generation are 
only the custodians, not the owners, of the earth 
on which we live. There were others who lived 
here before, and we hope there will be others 
who are going to live here afterwards. We have 
an obligation to past generations and to future 
ones, no less solemn than our obligations to 
ourselves. I fail to see that we are in any way 
justified in making, for the safety or convenience 
of our own generation, alterations in our 
natural environment which may importantly 
change the conditions of life for those who come 
afterwards. 

The moral laws which we acknowledge 
predicate the existence of a certain sort of 
world — a certain sort of natural environment — 
in which people live. This setting presumably 


reflects God’s purpose. We did not create it; 
we do not have the right to destroy it. We 
know the problems which this environment poses 
for man. We know the nature of the Christian 
effort to find answers to them. We live by this 
lore. When we permit this environment to be 
altered quite basically by things we do today, 
we are taking upon ourselves a responsibility for 
which I find no authority in the Christian faith. 

Obviously, we do not know what the ultimate 
effects will be of the atomic weapons tests we 
have already conducted. I am not sure that we 
know waat will be the ultimate effects of our 
methods of disposal of radioactive wastes. I 
doubt that we know what we are doing to the 
sea through the use of modern detergents and 
the fouling of its surface with oil. I am not sure 
that we know what we are doing with modern 
insecticides, which we employ quite recklessly 
in agriculture for our immediate purposes, giv- 
ing little thought to their ultimate effects. We 
who call ourselves Christians must acknowledge 
responsibility in these matters, most of which are 
international in their implications. 

We will unavoidably find in the motives and 
workings of the political process much that is 
ambiguous in the Christian sense. In approach- 
ing the individual conflicts between govern- 
ments which make up so much of international 
relations, we must beware of pouring Christian 
enthusiasm into unsuitable vessels which were 
at best designed to contain the earthy calcula- 
tions of the practical politicians. But there are 
phases of the government’s work in which we 
can look for Christian meaning. We can look 
for it, first of all, in the methods of our diplo- 
macy, where decency and humanity of spirit 
can never fail to serve the Christian cause. 

Beyond that there loom the truly apocalyptic 
dangers of our time, the ones that threaten to 
put an end to the very continuity of history out- 
side which we would have no identity, no face, 
either in civilization, in culture, or in morals. 
These dangers represent for us not only political 
questions but stupendous moral problems, to 
which we cannot deny the courageous Christian 
answer. Here our main concern must be to see 
that man, whose own folly once drove him from 
the Garden of Eden, does not now commit the 
blasphemous act of destroying, whether in fear 
or in anger or in greed, the great and lovely 
world in which, even in his fallen state, he has 
been permitted by the grace of God to live. 
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From SAIS Review, Spring, 1959 


In this article Mr. King of the School of Advanced 
International Studies at Johns Hopkins University 
and a former Rhodes Scholar, discusses 

the problems posed to the United States and her ~ 
allies by various forms of ‘indirect aggression’ 

(By permission of the School of Advanced 
International Studies, Washington, D.C.) 


| § sham the years following World War II, 
when the United States policy of contain- 
ment was evolving out of experience with 
Russian intransigence and communist ex- 
pansionism, military aggression was widely 
regarded as the primary threat against which 
the non-communist world needed to be armed. 
The major peril was held to lie in the massive 
military forces and armaments the communist 
powers still maintained after the West had 
demobilized its wartime forces and largely dis- 
armed. The Korean War, when it came in 1950, 
seemed to prove what had long been believed, 
that it was the purpose of international com- 
munism to use these armed forces for world 
conquest. 

This was the atmosphere in which the policy 
of ‘containment’ became the policy of ‘collective 
defence’, with the United States building a net- 
work of bilateral and multilateral agreements of 
mutual military assistance to discourage aggres- 
sion by confronting the aggressor with the 
prospect of effective resistance. Later, in the 
period 1953 to 1955-6, when long-range jet 
bombers and hydrogen bombs from a rapidly 
growing stockpile had given the United States 
an overwhelming advantage in the power to 
administer sheer destruction, it was overt 
military aggression that was supposed to spark 
the reaction of ‘massive retaliation’ with nuclear 
weapons. Likewise, still later, aggression by in- 
ternational communism, already the trigger to 
set in motion the machinery of collective 
defence arrangements such as N.A.T.O. and 
S.E.A.T.0., became the signal to invoke the 
Middle East Resolution and thus to extend the 
United States guarantee of military assistance 
even beyond the areas covered by the formal 
collective defence treaties. 

The emphasis laid upon the threat of military 
aggression was no doubt inevitable, not only 
because of the contemporary situation re- 
viewed here so briefly, but also because, in 
historical legal terms, it is customary for 
threatening hostility to be met by forming 
alliances, and alliances are commoniy aimed at 
clear-cut offences against the peace, of which 
aggression is the primary example. Practically 
speaking, of course, the unpleasant, costly, and 
risk-laden decision on our part to intervene is 
simplified in cases of active aggression against a 
power with which we are allied, and it is in 
cases of this kind that our intervention is most 
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likely to be sought, accepted, and supported by 
those it is intended to help. 

Despite all this, aggression has proved to be 
an unsatisfactory signal to initiate our military 
action in support of collective defence. For much 
the same reasons that overt aggression presents 
the simplest defence problem for us, the com- 
munists have good reason to avoid it. 

Neither side in the cold war is primarily 
interested in territory for its own sake. Our 
minimum objective is to help a friendly non- 
communist group remain in power in each of the 
countries of the non-communist world. The 
communists’ minimum objective is to get these 
groups out of power and replace them with pro- 
communist groups responsive to their control. 
But overt aggression is the action most likely 
to unite the local population against the 
political group the communists want to pro- 
mote. Also, as already mentioned, aggression 
means invoking the collective defence arrange- 
ments (to which the non-communist govern- 
ment under attack may be a party) and con- 
sequently United States intervention in the way 
best calculated to result in determined defensive 
action. 

An anti-communist government might, it is 
true, be intimidated into surrender by overt 
aggression, even though the country is united by 
the threat. Likewise, our assistance might well 
come too late if the aggressor achieves a fait 
accompli. But counting on these favourable hap- 
penings is rather a long chance for the com- 
munists to take, particularly as a number of 
methods more promising than overt aggression 
are available to them. In general, whenever it 
is possible, it is to their advantage to present us 
with more ambiguous challenges that make it 
difficult for us to act promptly and effectively, 
as well as difficult to achieve unanimity of 
defence action among our allies. 

It should not be surprising, then, that the 
Russians and the Chinese Communists have 
been careful to avoid actions that are un- 
equivocally aggressive. Even when they have 
resorted to the employment of military force 
they have taken care to give their action the 
colour of legality. Thus, the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt was explained by saying that 
the Russians were acting on behalf of the 
Warsaw Pact powers, in response to an appeal 
for help from the government that all those 
powers recognized as the legitimate govern- 
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ment of Hungary. Similarly, Red Chinese 
action against the offshore islands, every time it 
occurs, is defended as a continuation of the 
Chinese civil war, and Red Chinese inter- 
vention both in Korea and in Indo-China was 
said to be merely friendly assistance extended to 
the ‘patriotic’ forces in those civil wars. 

The United States Government has not 
hesitated to condemn all these actions as 
aggression. But our denunciation makes little 
contribution to collective defence unless our 
allies share our conviction that the character of 
the action on the other side is, in fact, aggressive. 
In the case of the Korean War, a hostile military 
force actually crossed the border of the Re- 
public of Korea — a state that had been estab- 
lished by the United Nations — and the charge 
of aggression against the communists could be 
made to stick. Likewise, in the Hungarian case 
there was general agreement in the non-com- 
munist world that the Russian action was 
aggressive, despite the legal fictions in which it 
was wrapped. But the British did not agree that 
the Red Chinese were committing aggression by 
aiding the Vietminh in the Indo-Chinese civil 
war in 1954. Nor has our charge of aggression 
against Red China for the artillery attacks upon 
the offshore island of Quemoy gained wide 
acceptance. 

This lack of agreement about what constitutes 
aggression, which the communists may be 
counted on to foster whenever they can, is one 
of the reasons (not however the only one) why 
the threat of nuclear retaliation is not as 
effective a deterrent to pressures upon the non- 
communist world as its early proponents had 
hoped it would be. The effectiveness of this 
threat is dependent upon the possibility of 
identifying an act of aggression. This being the 
case, the knowledge that we are likely to have 
difficulty identifying aggression to the satis- 
faction of a group of allies reduces the certainty 
of our retaliation and thereby diminishes the 
deterrent effect of the threat of retaliation. 

We experienced this difficulty with nuclear 
deterrence even in 1954, the year that ‘massive 
retaliation’ was propounded (and before there 
was any real likelihood of communist counter- 
retaliation wiit nuclear weapons). The Secre- 
tary of State threatened nuclear reprisals 
against the Red Civinese if they made use of the 
forces released by the Korean Armistice to stir 
up trouble elsewhere. The warning did not, 
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however, keep them from increasing their 
assistance to the Vietminh side in the Indo- 
Chinese civil war, and there was never really any 
chance that our allies would be willing to treat 
the increase in military aid as an act of overt 
aggression. Indeed, there was almost certainly 
a better chance, if the United States had inter- 
vened by attacking the bases in South China 
from which the supplies were flowing to the 
Vietminh (as our Government considered do- 
ing), that our action would have been de- 
nounced as aggressive by a substantial majority 
of the members of the United Nations. 

Thus, not only is the concept of aggression 
inadequate to define all the contingencies in 
which we should like collective defence to be set 
in motion, but also our counter-action in these 
circumstances may seem aggressive to others. 
Our intervention in the Middle East last 
summer at the request of the Lebanese govern- 
ment we recognized as legitimate was de- 
nounced by the communist bloc as aggressive 
intervention in the internal affairs of another 
country, and the charge came within an ace 
of being supported by a vote of the General 
Assembly. If we had followed up our troop 
landings in Lebanon by intervening in Iraq — as 
there was certainly some thought in Washing- 
ton of doing — our action would almost cer- 
tainly have been regarded as aggressive, not 
only by the communist bloc, but also by the 
Asian-African neutrals and by many of our 
own allies. 

All this is not to say, of course, that there is no 
danger of communist military aggression in the 
familiar sense. The threat exists and the United 
States must be prepared for it. It does, however, 
serve to focus attention upon the fact that those 
other communist options are more likely to be 
the immediate problem. Included among them, 
of course, are all the devices of propaganda and 
of political pressure that a great power can use 
against a small one. Lately we have also ob- 
served the communists making use of military 
and economic aid to gain leverage in the non- 
communist world. But these non-military op- 
tions should not persuade us that the com- 
munists will not use military force when they 
find it appropriate to do so. There is no in- 
compatibility between the finding that overt 
aggression is unlikely to be the preferred com- 
munist strategy, and the conviction that the 
communist powers can still find ways to 


participate in military actions that threaten the 
security of the non-communist world. 

This participation is usually discussed under the 
topic heading of ‘subversion’. The fact is that 
substantial parts of the non-communist world 
are prone to instability and internal disorder, 
which the communists are skilled at creating, 
and at exploiting even when they do not create. 
We know from experience that their exploita- 
tion may be entered into by stages, beginning 
with military aid and technical assistance to 
their side in the domestic conflict (parallelling 
our own participation on the other side), and in 
some cases being extended later to include 
‘volunteer’ participants. Participation by means 
of volunteers might then expand, as in the 
Korean War, until their ‘volunteer’ status be- 
comes mainly a tacitly observed fiction useful to 
both sides as a device for localizing the conflict — 
particularly if our forces are by then openly 
engaged. Even those communist exploitations of 
local instability that go so far as to include the 
participation of volunteers, however, will rarely 
afford a sure opportunity to identify the com- 
munist action by the accepted criteria of 
aggression. 

The fact that aggression is an unsatisfactory 
‘trigger’ for collective defence has a number of 
important implications for our international 
security policy, two of which may be suggested 
briefly here. 

First the likelihood of ambiguous rather than 
clear-cut challenges to the non-communist 
world means that the formal basis of the United 
States collective defence network is inadequate 
to the circumstances that justify its existence. It 
is for this reason that our Government finds 
itself burdened with the impossible task of try- 
ing to establish a case for the existence of 
‘indirect aggression’ in crises such as that in the 
Far East last summer. ‘Indirect aggression’ is 
presumably the action of one state against the 
interests of another that has the legal charac- 
teristics of aggression in the absence of the 
accepted material characteristics of aggression. 
This resort to legal fictions is particularly un- 
satisfactory when the action we are denouncing 
as ‘indirect aggression’ impels us to take action — 
such as the landing of troops in Lebanon — which 
is, in the eye of the beholders, both more 
‘aggressive’ and less ‘indirect’ than the action we 
mean to counter. It is also at least in part 
because we always try to identify the action of 
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the other side as aggression — thereby suggest- 
ing that the counter-action we contemplate 
taking will be appropriate to recognized 
aggression — that almost every crisis in our re- 
lations with the communist bloc threatens the 
dissolution of one or more of our collective 
defence arrangements. Our security policy 
suffers, in short, from the futile endeavour to 
impose upon the conflict with a devious ad- 
versary a legalist test of hostility derived from 
the Western world of the nineteenth century, in 
which rules of acceptable international con- 
duct had some kind of standing. 

The second implication that can be drawn 
from the fact that aggression has failed to pass 
the test reinforces other considerations dictating 
that most communist challenges must be met 
locally. Carefully contrived ambiguity, in ad- 
dition to preventing us from treating the chal- 
lenge simply as an instance of classic aggression, 
will require us to meet it eventually (after we 
have failed to establish the case for aggression) 
on its merits. This means that the defence 
measures we adopt to meet the challenge, what- 
ever their character may be in other respects, 
will very probably have to be purely local in 
their impact, and carefully tailored to the re- 
quirements of that specific challenge. A mutual 
defence system geared to the finding of aggres- 


sion just cannot be expected to go promptly and 
whole-heartedly into action in the absence of an 
act the allies can agree is aggressive. For one 
thing, one ally is understandably hesitant to 
intervene in civil disturbances taking place on 
the territory of a neighbouring state. Also, in 
the absence of recognized aggression, to clear 
the air and submerge local disputes, the neigh- 
bouring powers are likely to find their own im- 
mediate problems far too pressing to be neglected 
for the sake of collective action in a situation 
they do not regard as an immediate threat to 
themselves. 

It is admittedly not easy to find an acceptable 
substitute for the concept of aggression to which 
our collective defence arrangements might be 
tied. It is also true, that for the sake of the kind 
of order we want to build into the world, we 
cannot abandon the position that legal defini- 
tions bearing upon the relations of state are 
important. But the problem confronting our 
security policy is a practical one. The fact that it 
can be explained as an example of the difficulty 
we experience in trying to co-exist with a 
permanent revolution — with major powers that 
do not recognize the familiar canons of accept- 
able international conduct — does not justify us 
in believing that it can simply be explained 
away. 
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Underwater 


Rumblings 


Rear-Admiral KUCHERENKO 


From Red Star, March 13-15, 1959 


The following extracts are from a series of 

three articles written by the Soviet Rear-Admiral 
Kucherenko in Red Star, under the title of 
‘Submariners’. The extracts have been 

selected to provide as clear a picture as possible of 
the type of problems which the Soviet submarine 
commanders are facing in training their crews, 
and the only passages omitted are those of a 
purely propaganda nature or containing background 
information on the activity of the Soviet 
submarine fleet during the Second World War. 
Admirai Kucherenko is a Hero of the 

Soviet Union 


ae of the submarine fleet stand guard 
on one of the important sectors in the defence 
system of our country. Therefore the perfection 
of the fighting qualities and high state of morale 
of submarine captains and their crews is a 
problem demanding constant and detailed at- 
tention. It is this problem, with particular 
reference to captains of submarines who occupy 
so important a position in submarine warfare, 
that I wish to discuss in these articles. 

Undoubtedly the most important quality for 
the captain of a submarine is his knowledge of 
the instruments which allow him to observe his 
targets while his ship is submerged, to deter- 
mine at least some elements of their movement 
and, basing himself on his instruments, to make 
his decision to attack or not. 

Naturally any officer entrusted with the com- 
mand of a submarine understands the principles 
of the construction and working of the acoustic 
instruments and the instruments for controlling 
torpedo-firing at his disposal. But this knowledge 
can be of different types. One officer might 
believe that all he has to do is to work out the 
necessary mathematical calculations on the 
basis of the information supplied by the members 
of his crew on duty at the instrumert panel. 
Another might try to obtain a fuller picture of 
the situation by a thorough knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of each instrument 
and thus create a live impression of the position 
both under the water and on the surface. I can 
confirm that an officer who is looking only at 
the graphs and statistics provided by the in- 
struments will have no success in launching an 
attack. He will only be able to score a success in 
the most favourable and the easiest circum- 
stances, while the other commander would be 
able to sink an enemy ship even when the 
chances appear to be limited. 

Today, when instruments in submarines 
have improved enormously since the war and 
are likely to be further improved in the future, 
some individual commanders believe that the 
personal element in preparation for an attack is 
already a matter of secondary importance. This 
is a dangerous illusion. No electronic device can 
replace the capacity for thought, deduction and 
constructive approach to the taking of decisions 
by the commander without which victory over 
a powerful enemy is impossible. In fact, a sub- 
marine commander must remain in personal 
control of his ship at all times and in all cir- 
cumstances. 
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We must recognize that submarine com- 
manders can be men of different qualities, dif- 
ferent training and different types of intelligence 
and character. But they must all have one thing 
in common: they must be able to acquire those 
qualities which can bring victory in battle. The 
responsibility for the development of these 
qualities lies on the shoulders of the senior 
officers of the submarine service. It is impossible 
in a newspaper article to list these tasks in 
detail, but here are a few points worthy of 
attention. 

Recently I had the opportunity to observe a 
number of submarines on exercises. The officer 
in charge of the exercise intended to create 
situations for practice attacks very like those 
which had already been practised over and over 
again. It was suggested to him that it would 
be a good idea to increase the speed of the 
target ship, but he spent much effort trying to 
convince his superior officer that the submarine 
commanders were not ready for that type of 
exercise. Finally, he had to be ordered cate- 
gorically to increase the speed of the target, and 
the result was that the submarine commanders 
learnt to adapt themselves to the more difficult 
conditions. Some of them succeeded, others 
failed, while some were positively excellent, but 
for all, the value of the exercise was greatly in- 
creased compared with the original repetition of 
earlier practices. 

What was behind the controlling officer’s ob- 
jection to a more complicated type of exercise? 
He was suffering from the ‘disease’ which has 
sometimes infected a number of commanders: 
what he was worrying about was whether his 
subordinates would receive high marks in 
carrying out the manoeuvres. He looked only at 
the formal side of the marking system, and made 
it into an end in itself. Making a fetish out of the 
marking system in this way damages the main 
purpose of military exercises —- to prepare for 
waging war against a well-equipped and 
experienced enemy — and leads to over-simpli- 
fication, to forgetfulness of the principle of 
progress in training, and has a negative effect 
on efficiency. For example, some officers have 
put forward the theory that it doesn’t matter to 
the submarine service whether they are operat- 
ing during the day or at night. They say that 
under the water this makes no difference. Yet 
it is obvious that in daytime one can use the 
periscope much more easily than at night. 
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Every officer knows how tense and uncertain 
is the atmosphere during actual operations, and 
how it exposes people to the unexpected, and to 
circumstances which have not appeared in any 
instructions or regulations. A submarine com- 
mander faced with a task must be able to make 
an instant appreciation of the circumstances, 
and to turn them in his favour and against the 
enemy. Those who forget this in training con- 
demn themselves to failure. 

This element of passivity and lack of decisive- 
ness is not characteristic of the character and 
spirit of Soviet officers; where then does it 
come from? In most cases such negative quali- 
ties begin to appear when battle training is 
carried out without any sense of reality. Some 
submarine commanders argue like this: ‘In 
battle the whole atmosphere inspires action. 
But as for training voyages, keep to the regula- 
tions, don’t go beyond what is generally 
acceptable, and everything will be all right . . .’ 

People who follow this line of thought 
approach their work in an atmosphere of 
formality. As time goes on they don’t even 
notice that they are carrying out their training 
superficially, uselessly repeating the same types 
of torpedo attacks. There comes a time when it 
is only necessary to alter the conditions to which 
they have become accustomed by a fraction, and 
a commander who has been trained in such 
‘traditions’ loses his head and fails to carry out 
the orders he has received. There is nothing 
more dangerous than this defect. 

Another important condition for the prepara- 
tion of a submarine commander on the part of 
senior officers is to avoid unnecessary detailed 
interference. Sometimes, before a submarine 
sails on a training voyage, its commander gets 
so much advice and so many recommendations 
that when he gets to sea his mind is over- 
burdened. And so often this advice merely 
amounts to: “Be careful . . .” 

Of course, an officer must be warned against 
mistakes, but this must be done intelligently in 
order not to weaken an officer’s faith in his own 
strength and capabilities, and not to detract 
from his desire to display initiative and take 
independent decisions. Some senior officers 
cannot bear not to interfere in the commander’s 
activities. Such a senior officer will stand 
beside the submarine commander, looking over 
his shoulder, and interrupts: ‘Now do this, 
steer such-and-such a course, dive to such-and- 
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such a depth . . .” and so on, advice piled on 
top of advice. In the end, the torpedoes are 
fired, the attack is pressed home and the target 
is destroyed. The senior officer is delighted : one 
more training task has been completed. It 
apparently never occurs to him that this type of 
training is of no help at all to the commander of 
the submarine. The ‘advice’ of the senior 
officer has literally suppressed the initiative and 
damped down the enthusiasm of his sub- 
ordinate. And one cannot expect active and 
independent operations from a commander 
trained in this way. 

The damage done by such interference is very 
obvious, but it is no less dangerous than 
another fault—over-estimation of the knowledge 
and achievements of officers. Sometimes a well- 
trained and intelligent submarine commander 
operates at sea below his own capabilities. And 
instead of pointing out this defect to such a 
commander, some senior officers pretend not to 
notice his mistakes. Worse still, they some- 
times display entirely unnecessary ‘goodwill’ 
when summing-up the results of an exercise. 
As a result, commanders give up attempts to 
perfect their knowledge, they begin to rest on 
their laurels and eventually slip back into the 
ranks of the laggards. 

Another essential condition for success in the 
submarine service is strong military discipline. 
A sailor who has been trained in the spirit of 
strict discipline is master of himself and of his 
nerves. Realization that any order issued by the 
commander must be obeyed helps him to con- 
centrate all his attention on the careful and 


correct fulfilment of his tasks, even in moments 
of mortal danger. Some commanders do not 
pay attention to the maintenance of strict dis- 
cipline on board ship on the grounds that a 
submarine crew is a small friendly family, and 
therefore ‘service formalities’ are not ob- 
ligatory. But these commanders can bring great 
harm to themselves and to their subordinates. 

On the other hand, we all know that there 
are commanders who are accustomed to shout 
at their subordinates, abusing them and swear- 
ing at them under cover of ‘raising the standard 
of discipline’. It is clear that a commander who 
experiences lack of control on the part of his 
superior officer loses his own nerve and makes 
mistakes. 

Finally, in training submarine commanders it 
is clear that the more complicated and difficult 
the circumstances in which exercises are carried 
out the better will be their training effect. In 
particular, readiness to go to sea in all weathers 
must be developed in commanders. Sometimes 
one comes across senior officers who are over- 
cautious, who cancel training voyages if the 
weather deteriorates. This practice cannot help 
the development of high determination in the 
character of submariners. It causes sailors to 
think that bad weather is a serious obstacle for 
carrying out their tasks. During the war the 
sailors of our Navy turned bad weather into an 
ally. It is absolutely essential to remember that 
we can only prepare really competent and 
determined submarine crews and commanders 
by facing them with difficulties during training 
and not only in favourable conditions. 
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Latest 
Trend 


in Atomic 


Weapons 


MOsT powerful conventional bomb 
dropped by the R.A.F. in the Second World 
War was known as Grand Slam. It weighed 
just short of ten tons (22,000 Ib.) and was first 
used in the spring of 1945 against a viaduct at 
Bielefeld. In the same year the first atomic 
bomb, with an explosive power equivalent to 
15,000 tons (15 kilotons) of T.N.T., was dropped 
on Hiroshima. Such was the initial gap between 
conventional and nuclear weapons. In 1954 the 
gap was increased a thousandfold by the test- 
ing at Eniwetok of a thermonuclear device 
equivalent to 15 million tons of T.N.T. 

Yet the gap has now been bridged. The 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
recently announced that among the nuclear 
weapons tested in Nevada last autumn were 
seven which had explosive yields of less than 
100 tons, including one with a yield of only six 
tons. The latter weapon, of the same family as 
the Hiroshima bomb but only 1/2,500th of its 
power, is thus less powerful than a World War 
II conventional bomb. 

It is an uneconomic business to make small 
weapons of this kind, since low yields can only 
be produced by using fissile material as in- 
efficiently as possible. Why then are the 
Americans making smaller instead of bigger 
bangs for a buck? The impulse comes from the 
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The Defence Correspondent 
From The Times 


April 13, 1959 


This article discusses the effects that the 
development of tactical atomic weapons are likely 
to have on ground forces 

(By permission of The Times) 


military requirement for atomic weapons which 
can be used in air defence, and at close range on 
the battlefield, without endangering American 
territory or the troops who fire them. 


Davy Crockett 


The size as well as the power of the weapons 
has been reduced. Atomic warheads as small as 
5 in. in diameter were operational at the be- 
ginning of last year. As officials of the A.z.c. 
said when the announcement was made, these 
tests were concerned with the development of 
weapons that could be carried into battle and 
used by small teams. (It is known that the 
United States Army are developing a light- 
weight atomic mortar called Davy Crockett). 
The development of low-yield nuclear 
weapons will have far-reaching effects on 
general thinking about limited war, on military 
policy, and on military tactics. With the advent 
of nuclear parity, making total war suicidal, 
public opinion is finding it easier to envisage 
limited war. The question is, could atomic 
weapons be used in a limited war without it 
spiralling into a total nuclear war? Theoretically 
it is the way in which atomic weapons are 
used — tactically, against an enemy’s armed 
forces in the field, or strategically, against his 
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war effort as a whole — that ought to matter, 
and not the power of the weapons used. But in 
practice the public and the politicians are 
likely to find it easier to contemplate the use of 
small weapons than of big. 

The effects on military policy were summed 
up by General James Gavin, the former Chief of 
Research and Development to the United 
States Army, in his recent book: ‘Fissionable 
material is becoming available in such abund- 
ance that the economics of the situation alone 
will soon compel its use as replacement for the 
tons of explosives and steel shells used in the 
gunpowder era.’ The point is that no soldier 
will long hold out against a weapon that can 
pack in a single shell or warhead a punch that 
would otherwise require a barrage of con- 
ventional artillery. The saving in logistics — in 
guns, ammunition, petrol for the ammunition 
lorries, and men to man the guns and drive the 
lorries — will be decisive. Atomic weapons offer 
the chance to get rid of much of the Army’s 
costly and vulnerable tail, and thus end every 
general’s nightmare. 


Dual Capacity 


But this can only be done at cost of something 
else. Until now it has been argued that the 
advent of nuclear artillery need not seriously 
reduce an army’s strength in conventional 
weapons. A dual capacity can be retained, since 
missiles and artillery can fire both conventional 
and nuclear warheads or shells. This is likely to 
prove an illusion. For example, the American 
Honest John rocket can fire either a nuclear or a 
conventional warhead, but the latter would be 
equivalent only to a 1,100 lb. bomb. If the 
nuclear warhead were equivalent to only ten 
tons of T.N.T. you would still need twenty 
missiles and twenty launchers to achieve the 
same simultaneous effect with conventional 
explosives, and the military tail would remain. 
Finally, the development of low-yield weapons 
is likely to have a revolutionary effect on military 
tactics. The smallest artillery piece with atomic 
capabilities at present in service is the American 
8-inch howitzer, which has a range of about ten 
miles. The British brigade group organization is 
based on the conviction that atomic weapons 
will be large in size and power, and will affect 
the battle only at brigade level and above, and 
that ground atomic weapons are the preserve 


of the artillery. The advent of small, low-yield 
atomic weapons will falsify these assumptions. 
Units as small as an infantry platoon will be- 
come worthwhile atomic targets (the Americans 
have for some time regarded two platoons as 
a potential atomic target). An atomic mortar 
will obviously be an infantry weapon, so that 
the foot soldier will no longer rely on the 
artillery for all atomic support. Control of 
atomic weapons will have to be handed down to 
lower formations as the weapons themselves are 
diffused to front-line troops. These are only a 
few of the considerations that the Army will 
have to face in the next few years. 


For the Front Line 


This, then, is the logic of events, whether wise 
or foolish. There will be less reluctance to con- 
template the use of atomic weapons in limited 
war because, like the housemaid’s baby, they 
are only small ones and it is in no one’s in- 
terests to have total nuclear war. The soldiers 
will want low-yield atomic weapons, even at the 
expense of their capabilities for conventional 
war, to reduce their logistical problems. Within 
the next few years the front-line troops will have 
atomic weapons of their own. 

In thinking about how we can best co- 
operate with the inevitable we must first 
examine some of the mythology that has grown 
up about tactical atomic weapons. Psycho- 
logically it was a bitter blow to the west when 
Russia broke the nuclear monopoly. There was 
a strong feeling that Russia had no right to 
challenge the west in the field in which we 
prided ourselves most — science and technology. 
This resentment has found its expression in 
American claims that though the Russians also 
have nuclear weapons, hers are bigger (or 
smaller) and altogether better. At the same time 
there was the overwhelming fear of Russia’s 
superiority in conventional forces. The only way 
to offset this was to call science in aid and use 
atomic weapons. When Russia, too, developed 
tactical atomic weapons, it was conveniently 
assumed — though there is no proof — that the use 
of atomic weapons would favour the defending 
side, and therefore the west. 


Lucrative Targets 
There has thus grown up a belief that it will be 
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both necessary and profitable for the west to use 
atomic weapons as a means of defence against 
an enemy with numerical superiority. Now it is 
true that tactical atomic weapons do poten- 
tially favour the defending side in that an 
attacker, if he is to be successful, must con- 
centrate his forces and thus provide lucrative 
atomic targets. Nuclear weapons reduce the 
number of troops that can be safely deployed 
in a given space. 

But this advantage is conferred on the defend- 
ing side by its mere possession of atomic 
weapons. If atomic weapons are known to be 
available the attacker is bound to disperse his 
forces as widely as possible to avoid offering 
tempting targets, and thus lose the advantage of 
his superior numbers. But if atomic weapons 
were actually used no one can say what the 
effects would be: there has never been an 
atomic war on the battlefield. It is a reasonable 


assumption that the attacker would find ad- 
vantages in their use too. If this analysis is 
correct, it would pay the defending side not to 
initiate the use of tactical atomic weapons, 
but to keep them up their sleeves to inhibit 
the enemy from exploiting his manpower 
superiority. 

A most careful balance will therefore have to 
be kept between atomic and conventional 
weapons, however attractive the former may 
seem at first sight. Our aim in equipping our 
forces with tactical atomic weapons ought to be 
primarily deterrence: first, to deter an attack 
from taking place at all, and, secondly to deter 
an enemy from exploiting his superior numbers 
if he does nevertheless attack. The actual use of 
tactical atomic weapons ought to be considered 
a last resort, not so much for fear that it might 
lead to total war as for doubt about the out- 
come of a limited atomic war. 


US INVOLVEMENT é- views OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


It is unlikely that the appointment of Mr Herter 
will mark a radical change in the foreign policy of 
the United States. But the following 

answers given by the new Secretary of State 

in the public session of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on April 21, 1959, before the 


confirmation of his appointment by the Senate, are 
of considerable interest. 


The questioner was Senator Wayne Morse 


H: would not regard the shooting down of a 
single U.S. plane by a Soviet aircraft over 
the Berlin corridor as ‘necessarily’ an act of 
war, since there might be a possibility that such 
an incident could occur without warlike 
purpose on the part of the Soviet Union. He 
regards the Russians as ‘realists’, believes they 
are conscious of the dangers inherent in such an 
act, and also believes they will move cautiously 
and avoid provocations of this character. 

He would regard a deliberate repetition of 
such incidents as an act of war. 


He would not favour committing the United 
States to an all-out nuclear war in the initial 
stages of a conflict with the Soviet Union unless 
it appeared to be necessary for the protection of 
the United States. 

If in the President’s opinion nuclear warfare 
was in the national interest — ‘essential’ was the 
word he used — he would engage in a war. 

He believes the President has this power of 
decision under the Constitution and that he 
would not be restricted in the use of nuclear 
weapons unless Congress itself imposes such 
restrictions by legislation. 

As his final answer to Senator Morse on the 
question of nuclear warfare he said: 

‘I cannot conceive of any President engaging 
in all-out nuclear war unless we were in danger 
of all-out devastation ourselves.’ 

At the conclusion of thirty minutes’ question- 
ing by the Senator, Senator Morse thanked him, 
complimented him on a ‘very fine statement on 
your point of view,’ but said he nevertheless 
disagreed with him on several of the points 
discussed. 
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The 
Technology 
of War 


The Scientific Correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian 
April 28, 1959 


This description of developments in the 

United States strategic nuclear armoury was written 
during a visit to Cape Canaveral by a 

British Scientific Journalist (By permission of 
The Manchester Guardian) 


THE MANNED AIRCRAFT 


ig brag development of the vehicles which will 
be used to deliver strategic weapons is neces- 
sarily the foundation of military planning. 
Though conventionally these are divided into 
two categories — aircraft and missiles — it is re- 
markable that this distinction has become 
rather artificial. Indeed, it might be said of the 
advanced weapons now being developed in the 
United States that the only essential difference 
between aircraft and missiles is that the former 
carry men and the latter do not. For the rest, it 
is relevant that high-speed aircraft and missiles 
falling back into the earth’s atmosphere have to 
contend with similar problems of aerodynamic 
heating, and that an aircraft flying sufficiently 
fast in level flight is, simply by virtue of its 
speed, liberated from a part of the downward 
gravitational attraction due to the earth. The ex- 
tent of this apparent reduction of the force of 
gravity is proportional to the square of the speed 
and is, of course, complete if the speed is suf- 
ficent for a stable satellite orbit. 

Hitherto, the backbone of the American 
force has been the bombing aircraft operated by 
the s.a.c. Traditionally these are of two kinds, 
with there-and-back ranges of roughly 3,000 
miles and 6,000 miles respectively. At present 
the equipment in service includes the B-47 
medium bomber, which made its first flight in 
1947, and which has a speed of 600 m.p.h., 
and the B-52 heavy bomber, which flew first in 
1954 and which has now replaced the old 
propeller-driven B-36 in squadron service. Both 
these aircraft are just subsonic, but it appears to 
be the policy of the Air Force to replace them 
with aircraft which will be respectively twice 
and three times as fast as the speed of sound. 


Hustler 


A production order for some eighty aircraft 
of the B-58 type (the ‘Hustler’, whose speed is 
more than 1,200 m.p.h.) has been placed with 
the Convair Corporation and it is likely that this 
aircraft will soon replace the B-47. At the same 
time development work is going ahead quickly 
on an aircraft with a maximum speed three 
times that of sound. This is the B-70, which may 
make its first flight in the first half of the next 
decade and which should serve as a replacement 
for the B-52 some time before 1970. 
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The planners of the s.a.c. look forward to a 
continuation of this kind of development in 
which aircraft of substantially greater speeds 
replace the two categories of machines in 
service at intervals of between ten and fifteen 
years. They argue - significantly enough for 
Mr. Sandys and the British aircraft industry — 
that manned aircraft will be included in the 
United States strategic force for the indefinite 
future. The reason for this is that manned air- 
craft can make appraisals of strategic situations 
and then decisions about tactics in a way that 
missiles cannot. In particular, it is argued, an 
aircraft launched towards the Soviet Union 
(‘Mr. Khrushchev’ is a favourite synonym in 
s.A.c. for this geographical entity) in an 
emergency can turn back if it turns out that the 
alarm was false. Such discrimination cannot be 
expected of a ballistic missile. 

If, however, missiles launched in a sudden 
flush of anger cannot be recalled when it is 
recognized that the anger is unjustified, it 
follows that they ‘‘must be able to ride out an 
attack”. As Lieutenant-General F. H. Griswold, 
vice-commander-in-chief of the s.a.c., said the 
other day: “Mr. Khrushchev would not thank 
us if we rang him up and said that we were 
sorry, but that through a mistake we had 
launched a number of ballistic missiles at him 
and there was nothing we could do about it.” 
It follows that operational missiles for strategic 
purposes must measure up to a number of 
exacting criteria. 


THE BALLISTIC MISSILES 


At present the missiles in operational use or 
on the point of entering squadron service 
are of two kinds — the aerodynamic missiles 
typified by the Snark, and the intermediate 
range ballistic missiles of the Thor type. The 
first of these are clearly unsuited to strategic 
purposes, for in effect they are nothing but 
pilotless aircraft which fly low in the atmosphere 
(at altitudes accessible to modern interceptor 
aircraft) and at comparatively low speeds (the 
Snark, for example, is a subsonic device). 
Nevertheless, the Snark can be made to fly at 
very low altitudes — at tree-top level for instance 
— so that its potential usefulness is not negligible, 
and the weapon has found its way into opera- 
tional service with s.a.c. Its useful range is 
5,500 nautical miles, substantially greater than 
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that of any other missile on the point of entering 
active service. Similar devices (Matador and 
Mace) of shorter range are in service with the 
United States tactical air forces. 


Thor 


Of the ballistic missiles with strategic capability, 
the Thor and the Jupiter are the only two in 
active service. The first was developed by the 
Douglas Company for the United States Air 
Force and the second is essentially a product of 
the United States Army and the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. Both have ranges of roughly 1,500 
nautical miles; both of them can carry warheads 
of roughly the same size, and, as they. have now 
been developed, both can be guided to their 
targets by means of the system of ‘inertial 
guidance’ in which, by sensing and ‘remember- 
ing’ the various accelerations to which it has 
been subjected, a missile can work out how far 
away it is from its launching point and, there- 
fore, how far it may have to go to its target. 
Clearly this system has the virtue of being 
immune from deliberate radio interference and 
is, therefore, the ideal for weapons which have 
to be launched after an attack has begun. There 
is good reason to think that the accuracy of both 
systems is such that, at extreme range, a missile 
could be delivered to well within half a mile of 
its target — an error which is small compared to 
the destructive capabilities of the warhead 
carried. 

Though the deployment of these weapons 
from the United States is obviously of academic 
value, their development has been of immense 
value in the American programme as a whole. 
For one thing, both missiles have made it pos- 
sible to test the reliability of inertial guidance 
systems and to improve these — mainly by 
means of a reduction of their weight. For 
another, both have led to the proving of rocket 
engines (with liquid fuels); the Thor has be- 
come the basis of the Atlas programme, in 
which three engines of roughly the same design 
are used to lift the intercontinental missile off 
the ground. 


Jupiter 


Of more fundamental significance is the fact 
that test firings of Thor and Jupiter have made 
it possible to evolve two different means of 
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bringing warheads back to earth from outside 
the atmosphere. In ballistic missiles, it is 
reckoned that it would be too much to expect 
that the whole vehicle could be returned safely 
to earth even if this were operationally necessary. 
It is therefore arranged in all these weapons that 
the warhead separates from the power units 
some time after the last rocket stage has stopped 
firing. Theoretical studies verified by de- 
monstrations with Thor 57 have shown that a 
very blunt conical nose-cone of a material whose 
melting point is very high can withstand the 
heating of the atmosphere on re-entry without 
too much damage The Jupiter, on the other 
hand, has been used to prove the principle of a 
nose-cone which it is intended shall be partially 
eroded or ‘ablated’ away during its passage 
from outer space to its target. The design of 
these warheads entails the discovery of the dis- 
tribution of a plastic material over the leading 
surfaces of the pointed warhead that will 
produce more or less even erosion all over. It 
now appears that both systems are equally 
efficient — though that used in Thor would seem 
to have the advantage of lower weight — so that 
it remains to be seen which of them will come 
into favour in later missiles. 


Atlas and Titan 


Of these, the Atlas will be the next to come 
into service. Indeed, the missile is now being 
produced by Convair on a production-line 
basis. In recent test firings from this range it 
has performed satisfactorily, and it is assumed 
here that the missile will be awarded the 
status of ‘initial operational capability’ within 
a few months. Before then the first missiles of 
this kind should have been fired from the 
Pacific Coast as part of the crew-training pro- 
gramme which has begun there. 

Beyond the Atlas lies the Titan, now in the 
first stages of a testing programme designed to 
prove the capabilities of the missile as a whole. 
Though this was originally conceived to be a 
‘second string’ lest the Atlas programme should 
come to nothing, it has turned out that the 
Titan is a much more advanced weapon. It has 
two rocket stages (the second of which has not 
yet been tested in flight), which means that 
more efficient use is made of the fuel it carries. 
As yet, however, an inertial guidance system 
has not been developed for Titan (as it has for 


Atlas) though this should not take many months 
more. A further refinement is that Titan will be 
housed in underground pits (two of which are 
at present being sunk at Vandenburg on the 
Pacific Coast) though it is not yet clear whether 
the weapon would be fired in situ or whether it 
would be hoisted above ground first. It appears 
that the operational range of Titan — which 
should be in service two years from now — will 
be some 8,000 nautical miles. Its coming into 
service will mark the time when the United 
States will be no longer dependent on overseas 


‘bases to be able to aim rockets at what are con- 


sidered to be important targets anywhere in the 
world. 


Polaris 


The scope of military missile development does 
not, however, end at this point. Two projects 
now under way — the Naval Polaris and the 
Air Force Minuteman missiles — will represent 
a substantial advance over present equipment. 
Both will be lighter, more compact, and more 
manceuvrable than existing missiles. Both will 
use solid fuels. It is intended that the Minute- 
man should replace all the other 1.c.8.m’s now 
under development in the United States, 
though this is unlikely to happen before the end 
of the next decade. The Polaris, on the other 
hand, is meant for launching under the sea. 
The principles of rigid weight economy which 
are going into the design of the three stages of 
Minuteman have also been used for Polaris. 
The difficulties which have beset the launching 
of rough approximations to the latter de- 
monstrate, however, that much remains to be 
done before these programmes can be brought 
to a successful conclusion. The same may be 
true of the United States Army’s rocket called 
Pershing. This should come up to its first tests 
some time this year. Its development was 
sanctioned in response to the Army’s demand 
for a bombardment missile with a range of some 
hundreds of miles, though it seems to be widely 
understood that in fact the Army is out to prove 
that it can make a better missile of 1.R.B.M. range 
than any other agency in the United States. 


Development 


A missile is fitted out with a great deal of in- 
strumentation before it is fired. Readings from 
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this equipment are relayed to the ground by 
means of radio-telemetry in the same way as 
scientific information collected by earth satel- 
lites is transmitted to receiving stations on the 
ground. In the equipment concerned with the 
Titan missile more than two hundred different 
kinds of information can be simultaneously col- 
lected, either here or by means of receiving 
equipment established at islands down the range 
and on a number of picket ships between 
Antigua and Ascension. Even so, it is only pos- 
sible to test the working of one section of a 
missile at one time, and this explains why the 
Polaris and Titan missiles hitherto fired from 
here have not been fitted out with all the 
functional machinery they would carry in 
operation. It is common practice in the early 
stages of the development of a missile for the 
second rocket stage to be filled with water and 
not with fuel. 

These launchings are controlled from a 
number of blockhouses in which technical crews 
are protected from possible explosions of their 
missiles by concrete-and-sand sandwiches up to 
go ft. thick. For the launching of one of the 
larger vehicles — the Titan for example — as 
many as sixty or seventy people may be at work 
in the blockhouse at the same time. The design 
of the instruments needed to assess the per- 
formance of a missile in flight is usually a 
complex task which is ordinarily carried out by 
the civil contractors employed in the operation 
of the base. 

Usually the testing programme for a par- 
ticular missile —- which is planned roughly in 
advance — is intended not only to prove and to 
modify the design but also to provide a body of 
information which can be used to determine the 
best way of using missiles in the field. Thors in 
operational use, for example, are taken through 
the last fifteen minutes of the period before 


launching by means of an automatic sequence of 
testing and arming procedures. A similar 
system appears to have been worked out for 
Atlas, though no missile of this type has yet been 
fired as part of the training programme. 


FINDING THE TARGET 


In many ways the development of new equip- 
ment for delivering bombs to distant parts 
of the world is the most obvious part of the 
United States defence programme. A weapon 
is not much good by itself, however. Targets for 
it have to be found and the means whereby a 
mixed force of aircraft and missiles can be 
launched in the most effective manner against 
a large number of potential targets. Nowadays 
this task, too, is carried out with the help of 
equipment whose development is both recent 
and based on the most modern techniques of 
electronic engineering. 

For example, the planning of possible future 
military operations by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is carried out by means of a large elec- 
tronic computer. This has been used to work 
out the most efficient way of launching a large 
number of aircraft and missiles based in a 
variety of locations against a variety of targets. 
The resulting ‘war plan’ is stored on some 
fourteen rolls of magnetic recording tape at 
s.A.c. headquarters, and in an actual emergency 
these would be fed into the computer and used 
to provide detailed orders for the flight of air- 
craft and missiles at all the s.a.c. bases through- 
out the world. Whatever one may think of the 
purposes of this exercise, one has to admit that 
the planning of the whole operation has been 
carried to a point at which full use has been 
made of the most modern engineering tech- 
niques. 
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Book Review 


THE SOVIET AIR AND ROCKET FORGES. Edited 
by Asher Lee. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1959. 36s. 


Major war in the near future may well be unlikely, 
but there is hardly any major consideration of inter- 
national import today which is not powerfully in- 
fluenced by the possibility of it. The reason for this 
is not far to seek; the causes of war exist and multiply 
but the means of waging it have got out of hand, 
indeed, out of imagination. The preservation of 
peace depends upon the collapse of one side or the 
other, the achievement of a rapprochement, or the 
continuation of a balance of terror. Since the collapse 
of either side is improbable and since the conditions 
for a rapprochement are likely to be created only by 
the emergence of a new threat, the balance of terror, 
or, in other words, the nuclear stalemate, is the state 
of affairs with which we are probably going to have 
to live in this generation. 

If this is so, it is not only of academic interest, but 
of practical importance, to appraise the war potentials 
existing on both sides. Bad consequences have flowed 
in the past from the failure to do so and one need only 
recall the widespread belief before the Second World 
War that the German bomber force was powerful 
and efficient to realize how serious this was. In draw- 
ing together the available evidence about Soviet air 
power, Wing Commander Asher Lee has performed 
a service which is relevant and urgent. He has also 
completed a trilogy, for Captain Liddell Hart and 
Commander M. G. Saunders have performed the 
same tasks in relation to Soviet land and sea power. 

But, of course, as in war itself, what is strategically 
desirable is often tactically impossible or, at least, 
very difficult. Much of this compilation fails to inspire 
confidence because the authors often and inevitably 


simply do not know what they are talking about. The 
presentation of a case when the bulk of the evidence 
is missing is hardly an enviable task yet it is the lot of 
most contemporary historians and it has been the lot 
of those who have contributed to this compilation. 

The responses made are widely different in quality 
throughout what are, in effect, the three parts of this 
book. In the first an attempt is made to illuminate 
the historical setting of contemporary Soviet air 
power, which is the subject of the second part. In the 
third part a series of subsidiary aspects, such as train- 
ing, politics, production, and the air allies of the 
Soviet Union, are described. But the plan of the book 
is somewhat nebulous, many of the authors do not 
seem to have known what their colleagues were say- 
ing, and there is much unnecessary repetition, as well 
as some unexplained contradictions. 

In theory, the first part should be the easiest for the 
contributor but, in practice, there is a grave lack of 
historical evidence about the Soviet air force and such 
as there is does not receive very acute handling here. 
For example, on page 37, the evidence that an attack 
by a formation of Tupolev bombers on the German 
‘cruiser’ Deutschland (which incidentally was a pocket 
battleship), was successful appears to rest on news- 
paper headlines and the award of decorations. There 
are other scarcely less absurd uses of evidence and 
there is revealed a somewhat unnecessary ignorance 
of related historical events which are better docu- 
mented. 

The argument advanced by Mr. Williams that the 
Casablanca Conference (which took place at the 
beginning of 1943 and not at the end of 1942), was of 
equal significance to the Battle of Stalingrad as the 
turning point in Soviet air fortunes is hardly less 
optimistic, from the western point of view, than Dr. 
Kenneth Whiting’s reference to the same battle as a 
‘set-back’ for the Germans (p. 92). The Casablanca 
decisions, in fact, had little to do with the achieve- 
ment of air superiority which was a far more complex 
issue than is revealed here. Moreover, Mr. Williams’ 
argument that the Anglo-American bomber offensive 
was the real cause of eventual Soviet air superiority 
on the eastern front because it drew the Luftwaffe 
from east to west is at best one-sided. As Sir Philip 
Joubert points out in a later chapter with regard to 
the air situation in the west: 


Not only did we get immediate relief when the 
attack on Russia was launched in June 1941, but 
never again was the Luftwaffe to dispose of the 
forces necessary to carry the air war effectively to 
Britain (p. 103). 


It is, indeed, with relief that the reader comes to 
Chapter 6, ‘Long Range Air Attack’ by Sir Philip 
Joubert, and Chapter 7, ‘Strategic Air Defence’ by the 
editor, Wing Commander Asher Lee, for in these 
chapters the futile business of writing history in 
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ideological terms is abruptly abandoned and the work 
of serious and skilful appraisal is effectively begun. 
Admittedly, at the beginning of his contribution, Sir 
Philip Joubert finds it necessary to utter the Air Staff 
creed which leads him to the curious conclusion that 
Douhet’s theories evoked a response only from “‘some 
of the more intelligent of Russia’s aircraft designers”’ 
(p. 102), but, having done so, he applies himself to a 
systematic examination of the weapons of Soviet air 
attack. This is the best means of appraising Soviet 
offensive air strategy and certainly a better, though 
less fashionable, one than studying the public state- 
ments of Mr. Khruschchev or Marshal Vershinin. 
Among the many illuminating comments which he 
makes is the startling observation that the problem of 
Russian submarine strength “is even more serious 
than the admirals believe” (p. 115). This is because 
he believes, on reasoned evidence, that the Soviet 
naval staff may be mapping the ocean beds as an 
indispensable prelude to accurate submarine missile 
warfare. Here is a timely warning against the tendency 
to regard the Soviet submarines simply as Admiral 
Doenitz’s U-boats writ large. 

Wing Commander Asher Lee follows a similar 
technique with equal success and these two chapters, 
which restore confidence in the value of investi- 


gating concealed phenomena, are supplemented by a 
third, also of outstanding merit, in which Mr. William 
Green examines the development of Soviet jet 
fighters and fighter bombers. 

From these contributions, it emerges clearly that 
Soviet strategy is no longer restricted to the con- 
ception of the battle area. A concerted and evidently 
effective attempt has been made to provide the means 
of devastating strategic attack upon the United States. 
But the inevitability of a stalemate has not been 
accepted and the hope of an effective air defence of 
the Soviet Union has not been abandoned. Russia, in 
short, has all the attributes of a great air power and 
the achievement is not due only to German scientists 
and British exports. Mr. Green, perhaps for the first 
time, puts the Nene engine issue in a convincing 
perspective — a fact which would have been worth an 
indication in the index. 

All this, no doubt, merely confirms what the man in 
the street has assumed, at least since the launching of 
the sputniks, but, as far as the three chapters specially 
mentioned are concerned, it does so on a basis of 
skilfully assembled and carefully weighed evidence 
which serves as a model of technique for those who 
wish to study such an unpleasant subject as contem- 
porary strategic affairs. 

NOBLE FRANKLAND 


CHRISTIANS AND DEFENCE — A Select Bibliography 


The Era of Atomic Power (1946) 
Report of a Commission appointed by the British Council 
of Churches. S.C.M. Press. 2s. 


The Church and the Atom (1948) 
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